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the story, though not the treatment of which comes
straight from Moliere's Le Misanthrope. Wycherley
was not content to expose pretentiousness and cure
foibles by good-humoured ridicule. He lacked the
Frenchman's comfortable belief in the soundness of the
middle course. He himself was torn between Puritanism,
doubt and the animal lust for life. These feelings
lent a savage touch of satire to his work. He attacked
both the man of fashion and the fanatic and seemed to
include himself in the denunciation as well. Moliere's
Alceste desired a better state of affairs. Wycherley's
Manly appears to take a bitter delight in finding how
bad things are. Alceste's fiancee was no more than a
coquette. Manly's is a hypocrite who has married
his best friend during his absence. Nearly all the charac-
ters are contemptible, every motive discreditable. The
law is an extortionate instrument of injustice and friend-
ship is mere deceit. The play is a piece of invective
rather than a satire, an indictment of society by a
discouraged cynic.

Yet in his last play, The Country Wife, Wycherley
recovered his mental balance. Satire is still the dominant
note, but one character at least shows that humanity
is not hopelessly depraved. The plot again is borrowed
from Moliere, this time from UEcole des Femmes, but
with admixtures from Terence and Lope de Vega.
There are no fewer than three plots. One concerns the
reformed rake, Pinchwife who, having married a young
wife, is determined to keep her in ignorance of town
life. But she is not like Moliere's Agnes. She is earthy,
cunning and insatiably curious and responds at once
to the advances made by Horner, whose action is dictated
merely by the desire to annoy her husband. Next
there is the affair of Pinchwife's sister Alithea who
falls in love with Harcourt, but feels bound to remain
engaged to the silly fop Sparkish who, far from being
jealous, is gratified to find her an object of admiration.